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ABSTRACf 



This report f ojcuses, on vsome^ key varieties .of 
decisions governing instructional aff aii;s in .public ^ementary 
schools. Twenty-nine elementary schools, 16 of which utilized team 
teaching and 13 of ^hich employed conventional instruction, composed 
the" sample in this study. The control structure interview was \ised as 
one of the key data collection methods. The findings indicate that 
more than half, of the instructional 'decisions were made by individual 
classroom teacher^. In the schools utilizing team teaching, a 
substantial proportion of decisions were made , by tljie teacher work 
group. In the schools without teams, a substantial number of 
instructional decisions were made by persons outsidi^ the schooT. It 
was found that elementary principals rarely collaborated with 
individual teachers in deciding on instructional acti^vities. Instead, 
principals participated more frequently with other no^teachers and . 
teacher groups and made unilateral decisions. Supervision of 
instruction by administrators seems, for all practical' purposes, to 
be minimal. These findings challenge current concepts of school 
supervision. (Author/DS) 
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Abstract 

The report focuses on some key varieties of decisions which govern . 
instructional affairs in public elementary schools. More ,than half of the 
implicated decisiotis are made by individual classroom teachers. In schools 
with teaching teams, however, a substantial proportion of decisions are 'made by 
the teacher work group. In schools without teams, a substantial liumber of de- 
cisions^ afe made by persons outside the school. Elementary principals a^e 
found to collaborate rarely with individual teacHers in deciding on instruc- 
tional activities. Rather, principals participate more frequently with other 
non-tcachcrs and teacher groups or make unilateral decisions. Supervision o^ 
instruction by administrators seems, for all practical purposes, to be trivial. 
Lspecially in team schools, but also to a surprising degree in conventional 
schools, teachers often participate in rendering instructional decisions wliich 
their colleagjcs n:iy 'implement . The research findings thus chalienge^our cur- 
rent understanding of school "supervision. Some assumptions which underlie 
school supervision are also challenged. 



/ Supervision as Administration: 
'Wie Control Structure of the School* 

r I 

,The enduring urge to bring to bear regularly expert and reasoned 
' fluence on teaching is not an idle design. Yet, for a variety of reasons 
teachers se^m especially unsuited as objects of routine bureaucratic or pro- 
fessional review. They lack a set of accepted practices which might 'serve, 
'When displayed, as evidence of acceptable instrumeTitttl conduct. In the ecol- 
( ogy of their setting they are displaced physically and ^emotionally from their 
bellow faculty members as well as from their hierarchical superiors. The in- 
terdependence of their tasks is so slight as to minimize the need for work 
related contacts and clever mechanisms that coordinate tlie timing, pacing and 
"substance of tlieir contributions. .So buffered from the vagaries of uncertain 

influences, teachers are relatively free to establish idiosyncratic classroom 

♦ • * * 

routines. This can be a source of concern. 

Supervision of instruction (or teaching). is generally recognized 'as 

one of education's most i)rominent non-events. Nevertheless, there are among 

us mny who make a liv.ing by offering advice and counsel to school supervisors. 

And, yes, thei^e is a rather large occupational force vvliose primary role assign- 

ment is the supervision of instruction. Nonetheless, the absence of supervisory 

activity in schools i?» well documented and while publically lamented, it may be 

privately welcomed (Meyer and Rowan, 1975). 



^Research reported hero is supported by the National Institute of 
rducation! However, claims and opinions expressed here shoufd not be ctjn- 
strucd to have /ederal endorsement. 
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'For those who ^study sch^ls as orgvinizations, these few comments 
sunmiarize our current knowledge of school supervision. However , ^important work 
at Stanford and Oregon challenges in part this prevailing view, at least when con^ 
sidering elementary schools with certain formal organizational or architectural 
propertic-!S. Meyer and Cohen (1971) and Pellegrin (1970) report separately inter- 
esting, parallel findings. Under conditions of open space architecture or the 
creation of formal teaching teams or both, teachers report increased teacher 
group influence over classroom affairs. In conventional elementary schools these 

0 

" ^ ^ ' 

groups have no counterpart. 

In the sense that supeirvision connotes direct influence on the instruc- 
tional process by professionals other than onjly line adminiftrators. or . staff co- 
ordinators, these findings suggest that under \^special circumstances supervision 
may occur frequently enough to warrant the interest 'of social scientists and • 
educational oolicy riakers. With regard to the' latter, if it can be deterntlned 
reliably that under certain circumstances supervisory-like ^eh^tVior occurs nat- 
urally, then it may be possible to develop strategies to capitalize on the , j. 
benefits and reduce the side payments. 

^ r ' ' • 

e 

" • . ' A Current Study - \ 

For s'ome time my colleagues, Richard Carlson, l^. W. Chcirters, Jr., and 
I havQ been conducting a study that tests longitudinally and somewhat moire objec-^ 
tively the findings of thcr>e earlier cross-sectional, exploratory investigations. 
Accord Ln^^ly, we have a ^ample of 29 elementary schools, 16^of which adopted a 
unit orf;anlzation — installed teaching teams — between the first and second ^f 
'five .'Scheduled data collGctions.' Data arc collected at 'six month intervals. 
The laf^t will be Ua^^en in April, 1976. The other L3jVontrol" schools arc in 



the same districts as the "ejfperixadntals," As a group, they match their 
Jounterparts on a niunber of denvographic features (Packard, et al , , '1976)k 

One of the key ineasutes developed *in conjunction with this work is the 
contror'^structur© interview. This i6 explained in great detail elsewhere 
(Packard, et al /, ' 1976) and we shall do little more than allude to* some of its 
centrar properties. The interview is applied to teachers,. In a highly system- 
atXc and detailed fashion the interviewer attempts ta locate two basic bits of 
information for each of a large number of school decisions. Ascertained are the 
identity of the decision makers— v«rcfi we call" the input population— and the 
^identity of thore'whose behavior , is to be governed by the decision. The latter 
is called the output population. .In comparing the input and output populations 
it is possible to derive a number of decision types.. ^The basic types are de- 
scribed bel(y.. In all cases , the output population consists of one^or more 
teachers. ' ' 

/The collc?;lal decision is one in which two or more teachers jointly 
render -a ^ecision fcrf' themselves. The leader determined decision occurs when 
some but not all output population members constitute the input population. A 
shared decision is recognized when ^ non-member of the output population, say 
the principal, participtites as a member of the^ input population *alohg with some 
or all output 'members., Tlie removed decision takes place when no output members 
arc in the input group.. Discretion , the fifth ^asic type, refers to cases where 
a single individual, a teacher, constitutes^exactly both populations— she made 

the decision for herself. 

Ue have thus traced the control structure of these schools for the 
past two years. Presently, we have made some preliminary analyses of the first 

throe wavos of dara. Since the interview takes as problematic the findings of 

i 

\. ' 

*' *" 
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(botA precursor "studies and the current depiction of schools as organizations, 
we can comment on the level of supervision conducted by administrators and 

teaching colleagues. 

For* the purposes ^f this paper we shall confine our attention to four 
of the 19 task areas covered in the interview. These decisions for determining 
(1) the content of daily lessons, (2) when and how long subjects are taught, \ 
(3) teaching materials use.d recently/ and (4) methods of instruction are es- 
pecialiy germane to our present discussion of the governance bf instruction. 

General trends which, will be described here are paralleled in. a rough way in 
y 

the entire set of data. . 

Of methodological interest is* the fact that the control structure 
interview has recorded changes that are predicted by previous research. Other 
subjective measures of decision making taken directly from one of the two prior 



studies do not show the treatment effect by the third data collection. It 

* 

should also be kept in mind that the interview seeks very particular and con- \ 
Crete as opposed to global and summary , data often characteristic of studies of 
organizational decision making.^ Data are aggregated first within each and then 
across the; various task areas. Percent figure? are based on calcul^ytions which 
adjust for differences in the number of decisions recorded among the^ 29 schools 

f 

Preliminary Findings 
For this analysis we shall investigate some and not all of the var- 
ious'decision types. Thus portrayed is a partial or incomplete picture of 
the governance of affairs of the classroom. Retained from the original five 
. member decision* typology are the types collcgial and discretion. The first 
reveals teacher c^^oup decisions; the second teacher^utonomy • Carved out of 



the -sharcJ and rftmovod typos arc dcjcisions in which \hc principal, the primary 
clcmontMry supervisor, particlpiite.s . I'rom the shared category come, two sub- 
types '^Bounded discrption*' arc instances in which the principal and a single 
teacher jointly select an • instructional .altornutive . .'^Conjoint" decisions arfe 
those in \shich tlus principal, another non-teacher and one or more teachers 
comprise the input population. ThesC'latteiv subtypes are of ^j^ccial interest^ 
since they seem to*capture the flavor of the supervisory literature. A fifth 
type is extracted from the removed category,^ Called "Principal directed" it 
refers to cases inNwhicH the principal unilatcra,lly selectes an alternative 
course of action. . ^ 

. ' . Discretion. Clearly, ^discretion is the predominant decision 

type in the four task areas pertaining to instruction. Roughly 55 percent of 

all reported decisions are discretion. This value docs not dif fcrenti-ate* be- 

^ ■ . ... 

twecn' team and conventional schools and does not change after the introduction 
of the treatment. The relative proportion of discretionary decisions-is in- 
terest I nj2 for a number of reasons. Uliile it tends to reaffirm the position that 
teaching: is "idiosyncratic* specialization", that it does not reach higher 
values, say 90 percent, indicates many more instructional decisions ;jre influ- 
enced b>- many mo're persons than ^one might expect. That it does not decrease in 
the team schools^Ls also surprising. Teams are reputed to reduce the propor- 
tion of decisions over uhicli Individual members prcvi9UslV had held discrc1;ion. 

*• 

(In some other task areas, say subjects in^hich lessons nre presented, dis- 
c^et Lgn dops decrease as predicted.) • \ 

f>nn mlf>t , ] riiy rotlon. The extent to which the pr Lncipal* col laborates 
loXi^X'idiv idual teach-irs about instructional affairs is trivial Across the 
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three data collccUons, ^ho colative proportion of decisions of this type never 
exceeds* two ^^erccnt . , By* the third data collection bounded discretion for all 
practical purposes clid not occur in the team schools. , ^ 

Conjoint . In league with other non-teachers, principals d6 partici- 
pate in a noticeable nuiHbcr^f shared decisions, Ovef the three data collec-^ 
tions an average of about %ix percent of instructional decisions were of the 
conjoint variety. This category-differentiates between the two types of 
schools, but in an unexpected way. The conventional sphools show 'an increase 
over time Van observation attesting to the utility of a longitudinal research 

design). ' 

II Principal direc ted. Principals appear at a somewhat higher frequency 

in remov^ed than in conjoint , ^shared decis-ions. Over time the value remains 
steady, about 8 percent, in conventional schools buf~3rops sTigTitty In the team 
sclibols. 'iJ^is is somcwliat elevated over the conjoint variety primarily due to ,, 
heavier principal participation in sclieduling the time and length of class 

periods; aft area in wliicli tl^ere is, correspondingly, the lowest leyel of 

- — — ^ . , ^ , 

teacher discrcTion. 

Collegia] . The most dramatic change in the team scjrools and, thus^ 
the point of sharpes distinction between them and the control schools occurs 
in' the category of colle|;ial decisions. Prom roughly the saroe starting point 
at the first data collection, an average of 9^5 percent, the'^ team schools re- 
port nearly 20 percent colleglal decisions at the' next two data collections. 

The corr.t^sponding value in the conventional schools actually dropped from 

I . ^ . 

eif^ht to about five percent oyer the course of the study. 

The first of these changes had been 'predicted. Owing to the stabil- 
ity of discrcti(|n over line, the increase in the proportion of collegial deci- 

#■ 

r 

• -9 • 



sions indicates proportional decreases in the frcqucnpy with which non-teach- 
ers lender instructional dccisiSns. Ajnong the current samiUe the losses are 
most obvious in the categories of\)Ounded discretion and principal directed 

decisions; about two perc9nt in each case* . 
i ■ 

Remarks 

^ Our incomplete i'nvestigations of a. yet to be completed set of data* 
lead to soTiie interesting sp^ulations about the. state of supervision in public 
elementary schools! On the one hand, decision making about instructional af- 
fairs falls disproportionally into. the category discretion. This jibes with 
carrent knowledge»of patterns of public school governance,^ but not to the de- 
grep^Tfo might expect. At least 40 percent of \he decisions which, in our 



are not .madp by individual 



sample of schools, bear directl^ op instruction 
teacliers foir thcMaselves alone. Among this set are additional points of inter- 
est. In the *toam schools, next to discretion, cdllegial decis^ioris appear with 
greatest frequency. In the conventional schools^; removed decisions in which 
the principal is nojt a member of the input populUtion occur with next great- 
est frequency. Clearly, principals do not play a jnajor role in the governance 
of instruction at least when calculated by this measure of decision making. 

The difference betwcfen the two types of schools is instructive. In 
team schools great influence is exerted by one's teaching colleagues, who, by 
and large, are clase to the action. In conventi'onal elt^inentary schools con- 
sidera]?le influence is exerted 'by non-teachers and in many respects«^by persons 
who work elsewhere in the district. 

But even in conventional elementary schools there appear with sur- 
prisiii;,: frequc^ncy instruct io/ial decisions -'h^ch axe joint ly made , collegial. 



leader dete rained and shared, by persons working together in the same sgIiooI 

building, lliese d'ecisions are made ia conjunction with other teachers. 

Continuing investigations into our data both present and anticipated 

♦ -^ 

tnay change the complexion of this current repbrjt, but not, I suspect, much of 

A ' ^ 

i'ts substance-:" Thete is co,nsidep»^^ room, naturally occuriring, in schools that' 

*^ " ' . • 

permits others, especially other teachers, %o participate tn rendering insttuc- 

tXQnal decisions. These decisions are undertaken. with the participation of^„ 

the 'teachers who will be expected to impl^ent them. ^This observable fact < 

has a number of implications. , 

Those interested in supervision may be encouraged to abandon- a 

^number of assumptions, llie elementary teachir apparently does not enjoy (or 

ewn seek) unbo*unded discretion over all clMSfoom affairs. tDatqf. which ^ 

' f , ^ \ 

wc report elsewhere ^Packard, et al ., 1976; Charters, 1976) indicates, for 

e^iuuplp, tjiat -the selfTContaineJ classroom is yot a f^ir characterization 

of/ the modern, conventional elementary school. ) Supervisors might well take^ 

into account thq possibility and seek the point^ of cont-act in which, tether 

dedision making is shi--?d; that is to say, where' the individual teachej: is 

not the. proper unit of supervisory attention. \ Supervisory theory and ptac- 

ticc should be crC^gnizant alsp of the fact that conditions ripe for super- 

vision in its broadest and, perhaps, raost productive sense may abound. 

Such conditions are- emergent routines involving groups whose members dp 

/ 

not include formal organizational supervisors. • Supervisors should be 

aware that evaluations of instruction are more likely to be regarded as 

sound and welcome when the ovaluator is close to, i-f not intimately involved in. 



the uork oC the 'porson boinV. vvaluatcvl OScott and Uornlmsch, 1973, p.* 184) . 
l--or"llic olomontiiiy. teacher,' colleagues at the same or ad va.'cnf grade levels 

appear to be the Most likely 'canclidatos . ^ . ,» • 

' * * ^^^^ 

FuKilly, we. arc impr.essed b> the unfortunate* connotations of, the 

term supervisor as it applies to education. It is obvipus tTTose'chargcd with 

r 

supervisory* responsibilities rarely direx:t ynilatcrally or coll: l^orativcly 

govern fclassroom events. Furthermore, the general animosity with which most 

« 

members of our culture regard supervisory behavior must only be magnified in 
scliools where 'iiiglily educ/tted teachers assume, with relatively modest cxtrin- 
sic rewards, complex. and uncertain tasks. There is little support for the aJ- " 
vice that' school admini fitrators must wrest a larger share of the governance cf 
instruction from the classroom tcacl\cr. There is little to say for cncourag- ■,, 
ing principals to enter into col lal)orcitivo ifecLsibn making wltj/tqacKers unless 
they are also directly implicated by the resultant decision. / Rather, use of 
the term supervisor ought to he discontinued in education. Instead,, admini- 
strators miglit be better advised to identify and nourish conditions naturally^ 
occuring in which faculty I'lcii^itrs govern jointly' affairs that integrate their 
teaching. , * ^ * ' '* • . 
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